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OATH-MAKING. 





Mr. Tayror’s Petition on this subject. has excited much discus- 
sion: even the French Papers have not failed to notice it. Va- 
rious forms have been suggested, according to the opinions of 
different individuals, for an universal oath; but I maintain. that 
there is but one universal way of settling the question, which is, 
to consider a lie before a magistrate or jury to be as great acrime 
4s perjury, and to have no promises or protestations of any kind 
about speaking the truth. There would not be the least differ- 
ence in the administration of justice; for so long as the Christian 
doctrine be sustained, that a sinner of the blackest dye may be 
forgiven on due repentance, future punishment must -be to 
every such mind a joke. The doctrine is a premium for 
false-swearing and all other crimes. Let lying be prompt- 
ly punished; let the punishment follow ‘while the offender 
is conscious of his villainy and while he is hoping to par- 
take of the profit expected from it, and we shall have a much 
better security for correct testimony than we now have. This 
religion yitiates every thing; perverts the correct view of every 
thing ; and places its votaries under the most weak and delusive 
notions. A time will come, when a religious man will be treated 
as an insane man and declared unfit to hold any kind of office. 
Religion, in every case is vice or insanity, and we shall have no 
pure administration of law and justice while it retains a respect 


in. our courts. 
R. C. 
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INFIDEL DEATHS. 





We hear nothing about the horrid death-beds of infidels. They. 
are become too numerous, and what is more, they are better in- 
formed, as to the article death, than more early infidels have 
been. I have lately seen two very ill; the one thought seriously 
of dying, and recovered; the other, Richard Hassell, was 
scarcely conscious of approaching death. Each of these persons 
Tetained the most philosophic calmness. A third case has been 
reported to me. teat Parker, one of my constant subscribers, 
late of 11, Upper Mary-le-bone Street, Cabinet-maker, was nine 
years ago a Christian, and, as he and friends thought, on his 
death-bed in Middlesex Hospital. He wept to such friends as 
visited him and expressed great fear of death. He recovered 
from that illness, and became converted by my publications. Last 
week, after a lingering illness, which had disqualified him for 
work upwards of a year, he died at his own house. His manner 
was calm; he showed the utmost firmness; shaking hands with 
his friends and telling some who had seen him nine years ago in 
Middlesex Hospital, that now he had no fear of death. His watch 
was hung over a frame which contained my portrait. He watched it 
attentively to his last moments and observed, ‘‘ how long I am 
dying.” Not the slightest expression of fear escaped him: no 
priest disgraced and tormented him in his last moments:—uE 
HAD LEARNED HOW TO DIE. 

It is thus we triumph over the Christians at all points. They 
have vilified and belied us; but all has been vain; truth, by its 
own force, in opposition to the whole political influence of the 
country, has triumphed. Free discussion has triumphed. The 
state of Christianity in this country, at this time, is just what 
Paganism was at Rome, in the time of the Emperor Constantine— 
@ mere pompous show of idle ceremony, for which no one has a 
religious respect. 

Let us hear no more about the horrid death beds of infidels. 
Infidels have learned that death is the annihilation of individual 
life; that the consciousness of past life ceases; and that the 
organized frame of the animal is dissolved as food for others that 
live or have to live. 

R. CG, 
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JOINT STOCK BOOK COMPANY. 


NoruHtnG was said about the progress of this Company at the 
expiration of the last quarter; for we were then in an unfinished 
State as to the convenience of the printing-office, house, &c.; 
but in another fortnight, all the particulars of the year’s proceed- 
ings will be detailed, shewing exactly what has been done, and 
what it is proposed to do. Individuals, who have thought of 
subscribing, are requested to do so on or before the Ist of 
January, as we shall be able to devote the printing-office almost 
wholly to the creation of stock for the Company, in the next 
yeir. In the present year, all monies subscribed have been fairly 
worked up, though many obstacles to regular progress have in- 
tervened. At Christmas, subscribers are invited to examine the 
books, stock, &c. Indeed, [ shall feel obliged to any one who 
will do it. 


R..C, 





The following Petition has been sent to Mr. Brovcuam for pre- 
sentation to the House of Commons. The continued confinement 
of CLARKE, PERRY, and CAMPION is an outrage upon every 
thing like political consistency ; and tyrants even should be peli- 
tically consistent. It is a proof that there is still in Church and 
State, the lurking venom of religious persecution. They perse- 
cute as far as they dare to do wt for their own ends. — 

R. C. 


TO THE HONOURABLE, THE COMMONS OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND, IN PARLIAMENT 
ASSEMBLED. 





The Petition of Ricuarp Carzive, Publisher, of Fleet-street, in 
the City of London, sheweth :— ’ 


Tuar your Petitioner hath suffered six years imprisonment, and 
the confiscation of much property, for the publication of two 
theologically critical books, entitled Thomas Paine’s ** Age of 
Reason,” and Elihu Palmer’s “ Principles of Nature. 

That, though your Petitioner hath suffered such imprisonment 
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and such confiscation of property, he hath successfully maintained 
the publication of those books, which are now in open and un- 
molested sale, constituting, on this head, the practice of free 
discussion. 

That, during your Petitioner’s imprisonment, above twenty 
persons, male and female, were arrested and indicted for selling 
similar publications in your Petitioner’s shop and subjected to va- 
rious terms of imprisonment. 

That, on the 18th day of November, 1825, your Petitioner, 
after having been sentenced to find sureties that he would abstain 
from such publications during his natural life, was liberated un- 
conditionally, and has for the last twelve months continued in 
his own person to issue such publications without molestation or 
complaint. 

That, though your Petitioner has grounds whereupon to re- 
joice, that discussion on the subject of theology is apparently 
free, he finds a drawback on his satisfaction, at the inconsistent 
detention in prison, on the part of his Majesty’s Government, of 
three men, who were taken from your Petitioner’s shop, and 
whose only crime has been the sale of those publications which 
your Petitioner is now allowed openly to sell. 

That the names of those three men are John Clarke, Thomas 
Kiley Perry, and William Campion. 

That they were sentenced to three year’s imprisonment in New- 
gate by Newman Knowlys, the Recorder of the City of London, 
who, on passing sentence, told them, that their defences had 
increased the severity of their sentences. 

That, the prisoners have already passed thirty months in 
prison. , 

That, your Petitioner is informed, and has grounds to believe, 
that, during the past summer, a Committee of the Aldermen of 
the City of London represented the case of these prisoners to the 
Secretany of State for the Home Department, shewing that they 
could not be conveniently kept in Newgate, and recommending 
liberation; but that the Secretary of State objected to recommend 
them to his Majesty for liberation, and sanctioned their removal 
from Newgate to the Giltspur-street Compter. 

Your Petitioner, therefore, prayeth that your Honourable House 
will so far express its disapprobation of this unwarrantably conti- 
nued case of religious persecution, as may be likely to lead to 
the immediate liberation of the aforesaid prisoners, and to the 
complete establishment of free discussion on all impersonal 


subjects. =") 
RICHARD CARLILE, 
December 6, 1826. 
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DEISTICUS TO HOMO. 





Wuewn any individual introduces himself to the notice of strangers, 
it is generally expected, that he will lay aside prejudices, and 
neglect in this respect is generally considered a great breach of 
politeness. A correspondent of ‘* The Republican” of the 24th 
nit., however, seems ignorant of this ; for he makes his debut by 
falsely assuming what an examinationof the human character 
fully contradicts; namely, that Atheists are men of superficial 
reasouing, and that morality and virtue, duty and obligation, are 
founded on the belief of a God. 

1 am pleased, however, at the appearance of ‘“* Homo” ina 
work open to free discussion, though he seem rather rough, as he 
is the very person I wished to discuss with. I read his proposi- 
tions, when first submitted to the public in “‘ The Imperial Maga- 
zine,” vol. 5, for 1823, under the signature of “ D;” and, from 
the introductory observations which accompanied them, and from 
the. nature of the other papers which subsequently appeared with 
the same signature, | have every reason to believe that they were 
written by the Editor of that work, whois a strong advocate for 
Christianity, Presuming that he, orat any rate the author of the 
articles, if | may judge from seeing them in that work, is @ pro- 
fessing Christian, 1 have here addressed a few observations, 
which occurred to me at the time, to his serious consideration. 

If ‘infinite knowledge, infinite wisdom, and infinite goodness, 
are the absolute perfections of Deity,” as he has apparently de- 
monstrated by his propositions, how does ‘‘ Homo” reconcile 
the ignorance of Deity as it regards the war in heaven, and subse- 
quently the fallof man? Or,admitting the omniscience of Deity 
as regards these events, how does ‘*‘ Homo” reconcile their oc- 
currence with infinite wisdom? Or,how does he reconcile the 
condemnation adjudged in consequence with infinite goodness ? 
Again; if Deity ‘necessarily be an infinite Being,” how can 
Christ, aud the Holy Ghost, also, be infinite beings, without ac- 
knowledging that three infinite beings are only equal toone infinite 
being ; and that one is equal to three infinite beings ; thus ab- 
surdly destroying every principle of sound reasoning, both in 
mathematics and physics? Will ‘‘ Homo,” if he have the capabi- 
lity, answer how he makes these questions harmonize with his 
profession of Christianity ?- He has spoken, also, of the immu- 
tability of Deity from eternity ; how can he speak thus if he 
believe in the truth of the Old and New Testament? In them, 
Deity is frequently represented as changeable in disposition. But 
the natural tendency of the proposition he has advanced is Anti- 
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christian ; and calculated to inspire the mind with those elevated 
principles as tothe natare of the Great First Cause, which Deists 
have insisted on for ages. Indeed, I was surprised | at their ap- 
pearance in such a work as “‘ The Imperial Magazine ;’ in a work, 
w hich since its commencement has laboured to refute the princi- 
ples of pure enlightened Deism; and has been contending for the 
nature of Deity as laid down in the Scriptures; and that alt who 
disbelieved this were damned to all eternity. 

But in many of the other papers signed “ D.” in “* The Impe- 
rial Magazine,” obviously, by the same ah. ‘hecovtiogs are 
made, that Deity cannot be distinguished by any distinetions of 
time, nor by any variableness as to perfections. And, what is 
this, but striking at the immediate root of the Scriptures being 
truth? What is it but roundly acknowledging that the greatest 
part of the Bible and Testament is absolute fiction and non- 
sense; as its claims to superhuman authority are feunded on 
the prineiple of God’s being angry with man; his expelling him 
from Paradise for an infringement of command; and his after- 
wards sending another God on the earth to be murdered, that man 
might be reclaimed from his original apostacy ; though the thing 
appears to be only partially accomplished throngh the damnable 
disbelief of man after all? For my part, I never could find 
any argument for these perfections of Deity, that would bear itsebf 
out through the Bible; but, as you have boasted so much of 
your qualifications in this particular in a work in which free argu~ 
mentation is not permitted, I request, as a friend to truth and 
sincerity, that now you are on different ground, you will deliver 
your opinions with candour and boldness; that they may be 
examined in the same spirit. At this time of day, men will not 
pusillanimously yield asseut to the Christian theology, so distin- 
guished by its canting pretensions; its fanatic dogmas; its mys- 
tery of behef without evidence; and its anathemas of damnation 
on all who happen to differ from it in opinion; even though 
backed by the unmeaniug declamation of its ministers; unless it 
be shown to be wortby the aitention of reason and common sense. 
That it has not hitherto been made to appear so, will | think be 
admitted by every disinterested, enlightened mind, that has int- 
partially considered the subject; and, .if it be not, and cannot be, 
there are spirits in the existing age, so enthusiastically determined 
on the generalization of sacred truth, on the advancement of intel- 
lectual energy and independence, and on the destruction of super- 
stition, hypocrisy, dnd tyranny, that their glorious. efforts: will 
undoubtedly be successful; and this religion will in consequence 
fal] from credit. Literature, and science; and philosophy, are now 
diffusing their celestial. influence among all ranks of men, and 
awaking them from the dreary datkness of ignorance: the na- 
tional mind of Britain is erecting itself to the investigation of the 
constitution and nature of. things; and, itis high time that the 
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advocates and the opponents of this system, which has been so 
much written against and questioned, should come forward into 
the annals of free discussion ; and give it a proper explanation, 
that it may be satisfactorily understood. In conclusion, it strikes 
me, that ‘“ Homo” has no occasion to secede from the pages of 
the “ Imperial Magazine,” to accuse others of “ overbearing 
confidence” —“ laying truth ufder an obligation to impudence”— 
** specious reasoning,” &c. &c. while the remark is so appropriate 
to that work; nor must he assert, that virtue is founded on the 
belief of a God, while so many who believe in him, and in the 
Christian Devil, are a disgrace to the character of civilized man. 
Virtue, which is only another name for religion, if experience must 
speak, is not confined to peculiar sects and parties; nor does it 
consist in superstitiously acknowledging the theories of priests, 
or of any other set of men, but, in the cheerful discharge of those 
duties which devolve on man as the member of a community, and 
as a rational being in the vast world of Nature, doing good to all 
men, and discarding every thing which will not bear the test of 


anprejudiced thought. 
: DEISTICUS. 
Stockport, Dec. 2, 1826. 





ON ORACLES, DIVINATION, FORTUNE-TELLING, AND 
THE DEPRAVED CURIOSITY TO KNOW FUTURE 
EVENTS. | 





Tue disposition to discover what is to happen at a future day is 
a disposition that has prevailed among all races of mankind. It 
is the principle of ignorance to be so far currous as to hunt after 
marvellous circumstances, and to receive no excitement from any 
circumstance but that which is apparently marvellous. This de= 
praved curiosity, incapable of reasoning upon moral causes and 
effects, seeks from physical powers that information which moral 
powers alone can give. : 

The view which it is here intended to take of this subject, after 
laying down the proof that no physical power, no power distinct 
from the moral power of man, can communicate a knowledge of 
the future, is,{that accidental statements of character and conduct 
may be found written or spoken, and so adopted or applied by 
an individual, as to be rendered prophetically similar to the con- 
duct or fate of that individual. It is the characteristic of the 
human being to adopt certain rules of action, whether the end be 
guod or bad, and to aim assiduously at the accomplishment, of 
the end in view. ‘‘ The Moming Herald” of the 7th instant, 
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reports a case which is a proof of this conclusion, 2 case by no 
means novel. It is as follows :— 

An inquest was holden at Newark on Wednesday last, on the body of 
Ann Cullen, aged 21, a servant in the employ of Mr. Thomas Locking, of 
that place, who came by her death in consequence of taking arsenic, when 
a verdict of ‘ imsanity” was returned. All the witnesses spoke to the de- 
pression of spirits evinced by her since last July, when it appeared she 
was persuaded “ to have her fortune told” by one of that wandering fra- 
ternity called gipsies, who, amongst other things, told her that she was 
not to live to see another Christmas, but that she would die about the 
latter end of November. This prediction preyed so much upon the poor 
girl’s mind, that a few days afterwards she wrote a very affecting letter to 

-her mother, taking leave of her, which letter was found in her pocket after 
‘her death; and this there is no doubt was one cause of her committing 
the rash act, which brought ber to an untimely grave. 


In a moral point of view, the act of the gipsyjfortune-teller, to- 
ward this young woman, was an act of homicide and should have 
been so punished. Indeed, all pretensions to tell fortunes for a 
price, or in any way beyond a moral exhortation, should be pu- 
nished as high crimes. Had this young woman been so far well- 
informed as to know that this gipsey-woman was an impostor, 
she would have laughed at her impudence and have lived; hav- 
ing had no education but the corrupting one of religion, she 
became a victim to its vice. The proof that there is no power 
beyond the moral power of mankind to predict future events to 
individuals is found in.the circumstance that man knows no higher 
degree of intelligence than that which he possesses. To admit 
‘the existence of occult intelligent powers is at once to plunge 
into insanity and to act upon insane purposes, as we have seen 
in the case of Ann Cullen of Newark. 

There are men who presumptuously call astrology a science; 
but they are impostors and nothing superior in intent and ten- 
dency to the gipsy woman who destroyed Ann Cullen. Tteir 
whole object is to pick the pockets of ignorant people. Their 
books, their diagrams and their sortes of sentences, are but a 
piece of the imposture, and have’ neither scientific nor moral 
foundation for the applications which are made of them. 

The quality which we call intelligence is not seen beyond the 
animal world, and from all that we can see, it is a quality arising 
from the animal organization, as much as music is the quality of 
a musical instrument, or as sound arises from the clashing or 
vibration of substance with substance. 

This is a point so far proved, that nothing but conjecture can 
extend beyond it, and being so proved, a question arises as to 
whether man, allowed to possess the highest degree of intelli- 
gence, can so far speak of the future, as to describe the future 
acts and effects of the acts of an individual, and the accidents to 
which an individual is liable? Whether he can prognosticate the 
minutite of the fate of that individual ? 
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This question may be answered negatively, on the ground that 
no animal can reason or calculate beyond his own experience, or 
the experience of others that may be analogous to his own. He 
cannot predict beyond the probabilities with which that joint ex- 
perience furnishes him. All beyond this is reverie, and it is 
reverie we have to encounter in prophetic pretensions. All else 
is the improper application of that reverie by individuals to the 
regulation of their acts and thoughts; this reverie and that appli- 
cation of the reverie being alike proofs’ of insanity. 

There is a subject for consideration, and it is important, as to 
whether an individual may not fancy himself qualified and des- 
tined to do certain acts, and whether, by occupying himself sole] 
in thought and action to the end in view, he may not.accom lish 
thatend. Such a design might commence in .a reverie and end 
in a reality; and, if the writer be not deceived, all the great ex- 
ploits performed by man have begun and ended in this way. 

For instance, the writer got a notion into his head some years 
back, that there could be no fair reason shown why any book on 
politics or religion should be suppressed, and, with this notion, a 
determination to persevere to the suppression of the suppression. 
This, though much good was seen to arise from every part of the 
attempt, was considered by most observing persons as a wild and 
impracticable project. But what is the end of the attempt? Ac- 
oP of the object, or reverie, or whatever it may be 
called. 

If the writer were inclined to tell tales of, and to raise a laugh 
against, himself, he could tell of other wild projects he has enter- 
tained; but, as they have not been pursued, they have not been 
accomplished, though they are by no means abandoned. It 
requires @ man of projects, with a determination to pursue them, 
to produce great moral and political effects. 

In some instances, reveries of this kind are very injurious to 
the individuals who sustain them, where they arise from a dis- 
eased state of body, and where they want the necessary moral 
agency as a guidance. Women are very apt to indulge in mis- 
chievous reveries, where the powers of the fancy, brooding on 
gloomy subjects, distract the individual as much as real injuries 
of the kind can do. Thus, a mother has been known to brood 
over eee misfortunes happening to an absent child, until 
she suffers all the pain that the reality would produce. The onl 
remedy for this diseased state of body is that love of truth which 
shall resolve to feign nothing, and neither to act nor to think 
beyond knowledge acquired or accessible. Imagination or fancy 
may produce all the evils that the reality of the evil could pro- 
duce; it may work itself into an union with the reality. Such 
was the case with Ann Cullen. 

There is greater difficulty in associating the acts of.an indivi- 
dual with a reverie, when those acts are moral and useful. The 
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apparent wisdom and good intent with which the affair is préses 
cuted, removes all idea of rashness or reverie in the project, and 
the individual derives credit for wisdom in planning, and courage 
in pursuing, the proposed end; whereas, if he had failed in the 
attempt, he would have been generally pronounced a cracked 
brain. 

Brooding over imaginations of evil are the only part of those 
reveries that should be discouraged, and which the patient should 
strive to suppress. The reveries that intend good and that are 
sustained by moral agency should be encouraged, even if they 
fail and gain the agent the character of a cracked brain. Insane 
people merit our highest sympathy, for their disease generally 
arises from too great an excitement of the brain in contemplating 
some particular object. 

Jt is a disgrace to the British Legislature that some decisive 
measure -is not used to spoil the trade of the strolling. fortune 
teller, and indeed of all such vagrants as they who live by im- 
posing their tricks and quackeries upon the ignorant. Even the 
streets of London abound with such mischievous characters, 
which are so many proofs of the lingering ignorance and barba- 
rism of the people. But so long as a priesthood and a religion 
be legislatively maintained, as the master trick, the minor ones 
will escape their merited punishment, and religious murders and 
fortune telling murders be the common report. The death of 
Ann Cullen will but serve to convince other ignorant folks of the 
predicting veracity of these gipsy fortune-tellers. They will not 
be able to see that it was a brooding over the sentence of death 
that produced the death of the girl, and as there will be no trial 
and punishment of the gipsy criminal, the affair to them will 
wear the appearance of divine interference. If the public good 
were consulted, prompt means should be used to find the gipsy 
woman; witnesses, if any, should be produced against her, and 
if she did really predict death to the young woman, let the act be 
deemed what it is—an act of murder. The hanging of a gipsy 
for such an act of fortune telling would produce a salutary. effect 
upon the whole tribe; and they are a class of thieves who deserve 
no sympathy: they are wild beasts, not social beings, who prey 
upon all, and for whose extermination the legislature should in- 
terfere. The gipsies of this country are in reality a civil and re- 
ligious banditti; they are by no means a useful class of people; 
they do no kind of good, but much evil, and means should be 
ysed, as means could be used, to extinguish the vile race. 

The reason for taking up this subject, at this time, is, that a 
friend has given me an interesting and explanatory paper 
abridged ‘from an old work, as to the manner of divining the 
future by dipping into different celebrated books and taking the 
passage first touched to-be a presage of future circumstances to 
the individual. Such acts were common with regard to -the 
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Bible, during my boyhood in Devonshire ;-but they were gene- 
rally confined to particular days, such as midsummer day, and 
generally, too, the acts of young girls, who wanted husbands, or 
who felt the passion of love without knowing what really caused 
that passion. 

The folly is gradually wearing away and it behoves every one 
to help in the extinction. Religion has formed a horrid state of 
society, a vicious state of society, and it will be found in better 
days, that the mass of vice in past times was the offspring of 
religion. 

Republicanism embraces all topics and makes its first prinei- 
ple to be free discussion; I have, therefore, no apology to make 
for the introduction of this subject, a subject indeed which | have 
often touched upon, and in which I always felt that | had a duty 
to perform in exposing a vice which every other writer has passed 
with indifference. 

The following article will be both interesting and instructive. 
It is well written and well authorised ; and I hope that, preceded 
with the observations I have made ; it will not be lost on some 
present or future legislator. 





SORTILEGES OF THE ANCIENTS, 


Being an Historical Dissertation on the Sortes Homerice, Sortes 
Virgiliane, §c., and on those known among Christians, by the 
name of Sortes Sanctorum, 





Tus manner of inquiring into futurity, unquestionably, took its 
rise from a general custom of the oracular priests, of delivering 
their answers. It subsisted a long time among the Greeks and 
Romans; and being from them adopted by the. Christians, it was 
not ill after a long succession of ages, that it became exploded 
among the Romans; it consisted in casually opening some cele- 
brated poet, and among the Christians, the scriptures ; and draws 
ing from the first passage which presented itself to the eye, a 
prognostic of what would befall the person, who thus made the 


experiment, or as a gtidance under some particular exigency, 


This definition the Greeks called coiyewpavreia pawooparretas 
among the Romans it went by the name of Sortes Homericee, 
Sortes Virgilianee, Sortes Claudiane, &c.; and among the Chris. 
tians by that of Sortes Sanctorum. Pagan antiquity is known to 
have-considered eminent poets as men inspired, they represented 
themselves as such—they affirmed that they uttered the language 
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of the Gods, and their word was in general taken for it. ‘The 
Iliad, Odyssey and AZneid, being more particularly full of such a 
number of religious and moral passages, containing such a pro- 
digious variety of events, sentences, and maxims, applicable to 
all circumstances of life; it is not at all surprising, that they who 
accidentally or designedly looked into ‘these poems, should ima- 
gine they had discovered certain predictions or admonitions. If 
the result happened sometimes to justify the curiosity of the per- 
sons, who in a case of perplexity, had recourse to them, this was 
sufficient gradualiy to beget a belief, that the writings of the poets 
were an oracle, always ready to give an answer. Nothing is so 
proverbial as the credulity of mankind, when under the influence 
of those strong passions, hope and fear, and this was no vulgar 
error: the superstition was indulged by the greatest men and 
philosophers. Socrates, when in prison, hearing this line of 
Homer: 


“« Within three days, I Phthia’s shore shall see.” 


He immediately said :—‘‘ Within three days, I shall be out of the 
world ;” gathering it from the double meaning of the word 
Phthia, which, in Greek, is both the name of a conntry, and sig- 
nifies corruption or death. This prediction addressed to Aschi- 
mus, having actually been verified, waslong remembered. Vale- 
rius Maximus also relates the prognostic, which Bratus encoun- 
tered of his unhappy fate, at the battle of Phillippi, in the pas- 
sage of the Iliad. 


“‘ Fate and Latona’s son demand my life.” 


The explanation which that illustrious Roman applied to him- 
self was completely fulfilled in the event. If Lampridius may be 
credited, the Emperor Macrinus, desirous of knowing whether 
his reign would be long and happy, first fixed his eyes on a verse 
which, with the next, formed a sentence to this eflect:—* Alas! 
old man, the violence of youthful warriors bears you down: 
your strength is brought low, and calamities await your declining 
years.” This emperor, being at an advanced age, when he as- 
cended the throne, and reigning but fourteen months; and He- 
liogabalus being but fourteen years old, when he deprived him of 
his life and empire: the lines were considered a prediction of the 
tragical end of Macrinus. Homer was not the only poet among 
the Greeks, whose verses had the honour of passing for oracles. 

The same regard was sometimes paid to Euripides; and from 
a passage in Herodotus, it appears that Museeus was also con- 
sulted. Anomacritus, whose profession was to interpret these 
predictions from Museeus, was banished from Athens, for 
falsifying the writings of that poet, and interpolating a verse 
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importing that the Islands near Lemnos would be overflowed. 
In time, not improbably from a spirit of emulation, the Romans 
began to attribute the same inspiration to Virgil’s lines, and to 
consult them ia their difficulties, as declaratory of the will of 
heaven. Of this there are several instances in the history of the 
Roman emperors, especially since the reign of Trajan. The first 
was, that of Adrian, even before the death of Trajan, who, in order 
to know on what terms he stood with his adopted father, and 
whether he would appoint him his successor, took the Hneid, and 
opening it on a venture, read these lines of the sixth book :— 


‘* But what’s the man, who from afar appears, 

His head with olive crown’d, his hand a censer bears ; 
His hoary head and holy vestments bring 

His lost idea back: I know the Roman king. 

He shall to peaceful Rome new laws ordain, 

Call’d from his mean abode, a sceptre to sustain.” 


As we ate seldom inclined to raise difficulties where our desires 
are flattered, Adrian, howsoever trifling» might be the analogy be- 
tween these lines, and his own peculiar circumstances, accepted 
them as a favourable omen, and was confirmed in his hopes of 
swaying the sceptre. Lampridius relates, that Alexander Severus, 
who, at the time, must have been very young, as he was only in 
his fourteenth year when called to the empire, addicting himself 
to music and philosophy, Mammea, his mother, advised him to 
turn his applications to those sciences, which were of indispensa- 
ble necessity to those who are born to government; and that he 
the more readily complied with the advice, from a certain presage 
of his elevation to the purple, which he concluded he had met 
with in these lines of Virgil, whom he had consulted on his 
destiny :— 


‘«* Let others better mould the running mass 

Of metals, and inform the breathing brass ; 
Plead better at the bar, describe the skies, 

Tell when the stars ascend, and when they rise ; 


But Rome, ’tis thine alone, with awful sway rz 
To rule mankind, and make the world obey, 
Disposing peace and war, thy own majestic sway. 5 


To tame the proud, the fettered slave to free ; 
These are imperial arts, and worthy thee.” 


The Emperor Claudius, the Gothic, desirous of knowing the 
duration of his reign, concluded from the lines in Virgil, 


1 © Till the sun 
Thrice thro’ the signs his annual signs shall run, 
This is his time prefixed 





that three years were the most he had to live; for the loss of em- 
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pire, in those turbulent times, was seldom incurred without the loss 
of life. Trebellius assures us, that he did not survive this pre- 
diction above two years, and that the lines which he, at the same 
time, applied to his brother and his offspring, were also literally 
fulfilled. 

While upon the subject of these predictions from Virgil, I will 
add another of a much more recent date, with which I shall con» 
clude this part of my subject. It is taken from our own domestic 
annals, and though it has been mentioned before, will bear a repe- 
tition here, from the singular accuracy with which every part of 
the prediction was fulfilled. Welwood, in his Memoirs, relates 
that King Charles I. being at Oxford during the civil wars, went 
to visit the public library, and among other curiosities they exhi- 
bited to him an edition of Virgil superbly printed and bound. 
Lord Falkland, who was present, to divert the melancholy in 
which the King seemed to be so deeply plunged, proposed to him 
to try his fortune by the Sortes Virgilianee, which, he observed, 
was an usual kind of augury among the ancients. When the 
King opened the book, the passage which first met his eye, was 
part of Dido’s imprecation against Eneas, thus translated by 


Dryden :-—— 


“ Yet let a race of untam’d and haughty foes 
His peaceful entrance with dire arms oppose ; 
Oppressed with numbers, in th’ unequal field, 
His men discouraged, and himself expelled ; 
Let him for succour, sue from place to place, 
Torn from his subjects, and his son’s embrace. 
First let him see his friends in battle slain, 
And their untimely fate lament in vain : 

And when, at length, the cruel war shall cease, 
On hard conditions may he buy his peace ; 
Nor let him, then, enjoy supreme command, 
But fall inglorious by some hostile hand, : 
And lie unburied in the common sand.” 


The King appeared to be struck with the accidental discovery 
of lines, which might be so applicable to his future fate, and his 
melancholy increased. To divert it, Lord Falkland determined to 
make trial of his own fortune, presuming, that he would light 
upon some passage altogether foreign to his own case, and thus be 
able to expose the fallacy of these predictions. But he unfortu- 
nately fixed his attention upon a place still more suited to his 
destiny than the preceding verses to the King’s. They are the 
expressions of Evander, upon the untimely fate of his son 
Pallas :— 


* O Pallas! thou hast failed thy plighted word, 
To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword, 
I warned thee, but in vain: alas, | knew 


What perils youthful ardour would pursue ; 
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That thirst of fame would carry thee too far ; 
O curst essay of arms, disastrous doom ; 
Prelude of bloody fields, and fights to come.” 


Although no inference was probably drawn at the time, yet 
when both these predictions were afterwards so remarkably ful- 
filled, the inauspicious omen was long remembered, and deeply 
regretted. 

I proceed now to the practice which, about, the third century, 
crept in among the Christians, of casually opening the sacred 
books for directions in important circumstances; to know the 
consequence of events; and what they had to fear from their 
rulers. This consultation of the divine will from the Scriptures 
was of two kinds—the first consisted, as | have said, in casually 
opening those writings; but rot before the guidance of heaven 
had been implored, with prayer, fasting, and other acts of reli- 
gion, The second was much more simple: the first words of the 
Scriptures, which were singing, or reading, at the very instant 
when the person, who came to know the disposition of Heaven, 
entered the church, being considered either an advice or a prog- 
nostic. St. Austin, in his epistle to Januarius, justly condemns 
the practice ; but St. Gregory of Tours, by the following instance, 
which he relates as having happened to himself, shews that 
he entertained a better opinion of it. ‘ Leudastus, Earl of 
Tours,” says he, ‘‘ who was for ruining me with Queen Frede- 
gonde, coming to Tours, big with evil designs against me, I 
withdrew to my oratory under a deep concern, where I took the 
Psalms to try if, at opening them, I should light upon some con- 
soling verse. Myheart revived within me when I cast my eyes on 
this ofthe 77th psalm ; ‘* He caused them to go with confidence whilst 
the sea swallowed up their enemies.” Accordingly, the Count 
spake not a word to my prejudice, and leaving Tours that very 
day, the boat in which he was sunk in a storm, but his skill in 
swimming saved him. The following, also, is from the same 


‘author — “‘ Chranmes having revolted against Clotaire, his 


brother, and being at Dijon, the ecclesiastics of the place, in or- 
der to foreknow the success of the procedure, consulted the sa- 
cred books; but instead of the Psalms, they made use of St. 
Paul’s Epistle, and the Prophet Isaiah. Opening the latter, they 
read these words: ‘1 will pluck up the fence of my vineyard, 
and it shall be destroyed ; because, instead ot good it has brought 
forth bad grapes.” The Epistles agreeing with the prophecy, 
it was concluded to be a sure presage of the tragical end of 
Chranmes.” St. Consortia, inher youth, was passionately courted 
by a young man of a very powerful family, though she had 
formed a design of taking the veil. Knowing that a refusal 
would expose her parents to many inconveniences, and perhaps 
to danger, she desired a week’s time to determine her choice. 
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At the expiration of this time, which she had employed in devout 
exercises, her lover, accompanied by the most distinguished 
matrons of the city, come to know her answer. “I can neither 
accept of you nor refuse you,” said she, ‘every thing is in the 
hand of God; but if you will agree to it, let us go to the church 
and have a mass said; afterwards let us lay the holy gospel on 
the altar, and say a joint prayer: then we will open the book, 
to be certainly informed of the divine will in this affair.” This 
proposal could not with propriety be refused; and the first verse 
which met the eye of both was the following—“ Whosoever loyeth 
father or mother better than me is not worthy of me.” Upon 
this, Consortia said, ‘‘ You see God claims me as his own,” and 
the lover acquiesced. But about the eighth century this practice 
began to lose ground, as soon or late, reason and authority will 
get the better of that which is founded on neither. It was pro- 
scribed by several Popes and Councils, and in terms which rank 
it among Pagan superstitions. However, some traces of this 
custom are found for several ages after, both in the Greek and 
the Latin Church, upon the consecration of a Bishop, after laying 
the Bible upon his head, a ceremony still subsisted, that the first 
verse which offered itself was accounted an omen of his future 
behaviour, and of the good and evil which was reserved for him 
in the course of his episcopacy. Thus a Bishop of Rochester, 
at his consecration by Lanfranc, Archbishop of Canterbury, had 
a very happy presage in these words—‘“ Bring hither the best 
robe, and put it on him.” But the answer of the Scripture, at 
the consecration of St. Leitbert, Bishop of Cambray, was still 
more grateful—‘ This is my beloved son, in whom I am well 
pleased.” The death of Albert, Bishop of Liege, is said to have 
been intimated to him by these words, which the Archbishop, 
who -consecrated him, found at the opening of the New Testa- 
ment—‘*‘ And the King sent an executioner, and commanded his 
head to be brought, and he went and beheaded him in the: pri- 
son.” Upon this, the primate, tenderly embracing the new 
Bishop, said to him with tears; ‘“ My son, having given yourself 
up to the service of God, carry yourself righteously and de- 
voutly, and prepare yourself for the trial of martyrdom.” The 
Bishop was afterwards murdered by the treacherous connivance 
of the Emperor Henry VI. 
' These prognostics were alleged upon the most important occa- 
sions. De Garlande, Bishop of Orleans, became so odious to 
the clergy, that they sent a complaint against him to Pope Alex- 
ander [II., concluding in this manner—‘ Let your apostolical 
hands put on strength to strip naked the iniquity of this man ; 
that thé curse prognosticated on the day of his consecration may 
overtake him: for the Gospels being opened, according to cus- 
tom, the first words were: ‘ And the young man, leaving his 
linen cloth, fled from them naked.’ ” | 
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William of Malmsbury relates, that Hugh de Montaigne, 
Bishop of Auxerre, was obliged to go to Rome, to answer dif- 
ferent charges brought against the purity of his morals, by some 
of his chapter; but they who held with the bishops, as an irre- 
fragable proof of his spotless chastity, insisted that the prognostic 
on the day of his consecration was, “ Hail, Mary, full of grace.” 

I proceed to the second manner of this consultation, which 
was to go into a church with the intention of receiving, as a de- 
claration of the will of heaven, any words of scripture which 
might chance to be sung or read, at the moment of the person’s 
entrance. Thus it is said, St. Antony, to put an end to his 
irresolution about retirement, went to a church, where immediately 
hearing the deacon pronounce these words—* Go sell all thou 
hast, and give it to the poor, then come and follow me,” he 
applied them to himself, as a direct injunction from God, and 
withdrew to that solitude for which he isso celebrated among the 
Catholics. The following passage is from Gregory of Tours. 
—He relates that Clovis, the first Christian King of France, 
marching against Alaric, King of the Visigoths, and being near 
the City of Tours, when the body of St. Martin was deposited, 
he sent some of his nobles with presents to be offered at the 
Saint’s Tomb, to see if they could not bring him a promising 
augury while he himself uttered this prayer—‘‘ Lord, if thou 
wouldest have me punish this impious people, the savage enemy 
of thy holy name, give me some signal token by which I may be 
assured that such is thy will.” Accordingly, his messengers had 
no sooner set foot within the cathedral, than they heard the priest 
chaunt forth this verse of the 18th psalm—‘* Thou hast girded 
me with strength for war; thou hast subdued under me those 
that rose up against me.” Transported at these words, after 
laying the presents at the tomb of the saint, they hastened to the 
King with this favourable prognostic; Clovis joyfully accepted 
it, and engaging Alaric, gained acomplete victory. Here, also, 
may be subjoined a passage in the History of St. Louis 1X.—In 
the first emotions of his clemency he had granted a-pardon to a 
criminak under sentence of death ; but some minutes after, hap- 
pening to alight upon this verse of the psalm: ‘ Blessed is he 
that doth righteousness at all times,” he recalled his pardon, 
saying, ‘‘the King who has the power to punish a crime, and 
does not do it, is, in the sight of God, no less guilty than if he 
had committed it himself.” The Sortes Sanctorum were fulmi- 
nated against by various Councils. The Council of Varres 
‘¢ forbade all ecclesiastics under pain of excommunication to pry 
into futurity, by looking into any book, or writing, whatsoever.” 
The Council of Ayre, in 506, expressed itself to the same effect ; 
as did those of Orleans in 511; to Auxerre in 595, It appears, 
however, to have continued very common, at least in England, so 
late as the twelfth century. The Council of Durham, which met 
Vol. XIV. No. 22. 
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there in 1110, condemned jointly sorcerers, witches, diviners, 
such as occasioned death by magical operations, and who practised 
fortune-telling by the Holy book-lots. Peter de Blois, who 
wrote at the close of the twelfth century, places among the 
sorcerers those who under the veil of religion promised, by certain 
superstitious practices, suchas the lots of the Apostles and 
Prophets, to discover hidden and future events; yet this same 
Peter de Blois, one of the most learned and pious men of his age, 
in a letter to Reginald, whose election to the See of Bath had 
for a long time been violently opposed, tells him that he hopes he 
has overcome all difficulties ; and further, that he believes he is, or 
soon will be, established in his ,diocese. ‘‘ This belief,” says he, 
“IT ground on a dream I lately had two nights successively, of 
being at your consecration; and, also, that being desirous of 
knowing its certain meaning, by lots of human curiosities, and 
the Psalter, the first which occurred to me were-—‘ Moses and 
Aaron among his priests.’” Thus, though the ancient fathers, 
and, since then, others have in general agreed that the Sortes 
Sanctorum cannot be cleared of superstition, though they assert 
that it was tempting God to expect thatit would inform us of 
futurity, and reveal to us the secrets of his will, whenever the 
sacred book is opened for such a purpose, though it contains 
nothing which is like a promise of that kind from God; though so 
far from being warranted by any ecclesiastical law, it has been 
condemned by several, and, at last, in more enlightened times, 
has been altogether abolished, yet they do not deny, that there 
have been occasions when discreet and pious persons have opened 
the sacred book, not to discover futurity, but to meet with some 
passage to support them in times of distgess and persecution. 


THE MORAL DOCTRINES AND ETHICAL PRECEPTS 
OF PAGANISM AND CHRISTIANITY 
COMPARED. 





CHRISTIANITY boasts much of her morality, and the professors 
of her tenets sound the trump to all nations and to all religions, 
bidding them bring forward to the field of competition their 
proudest doctrines and their chiefest excellence. To hear the 
unwarrantable assertions and the presumptuous dogmas of Chris- 
tian believers, the unthinking and unknowing mind might be apt 
to jump hastily at the conclusion, that the science of éthics is of 
comparatively modern date; that its principles were unknown, 
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and that its practice was not euforced, till the time of Jesus 
Christ. This divine personage, it is pretended, was the first who 
taught mankind their trne happiness: that virtue alone constituted 
the summum bonum of felicity, and that vice was ultimately the 
true punisher of itself. The Greeks and Romans are stigmatized 
as barbarous nations, as having been enveloped in the misty 
clouds of idolatrous worship, and their judgment perverted by 
the debasing effects of a superstitious and senseless theclogy. 
Being so situated, of necessity the mutual relationship between 
man and man, the reciprocity of affection, of truth, and of justice, 
and the grand fundamental principles between right and wrong, 
were altogether foreign to the ideas, and undisplayed in the 
actions, of those ancient Heathens. Unfortunately for Christian 
veracity, and most opportunely for the cause of truth in general, 
historical documents have been transmitted to us by the very 
people just mentioned, and from others equally calumniated, to 
negative the assertion of their immorality, and to prove the falsity 
of Evangelical detractions. The chronological and _ historical 
data which are extant upon this important subject are so unques- 
tionably genuine, that few will be found to doubt their veracity, 
and still fewer to pay any attention to those who do. 

The intention of this brief statement is to show that the science 
of ethics was not unknown to the ancients; that sentiments the 
most honourable, and morality the most pure, are observable 
throughout the precepts of the philosophers, and strenuously en- 
forced as well by the lives as by the arguments and assumptions 
of those teachers. Christian advocates have pretended to believe, 
and have roundly asserted, that all morality owes its existence to 
the Gospel, and that whatsoever of goodness and of virtue is to 
be found elsewhere is entirely attributable to the Scriptural writ- 
ings. of the New Testament. To the shime and discomfiture 
however of these gratuitous falsehood-mongers, dates clearly and 
unequivocally prove, that so far from there being the least vera- 
city in their statements, they are most wicked and wilful lies, cir- 
culated for the purpose of keeping up. in its full-blown vigour, 
the most cruel and persecuting system of religion which has ever 
disgraced its professors and insulted the understanding of man- 
kind. By putting this extinguisher upon all free enquiry, they 
have hoped to impede the steady and persevering march after 
truth, in which all nations are now more or less engaged, by 
throwing in the way the deceptive barriers of mis-statements, 
calumny, and cant; by calls upon the feelings, rather than the 
reason ; by appeals to the prejudices, not to the sense. Fain 
would they also blind us as to what has been, willingly would 
they pluck out knowledge from the mind—but dates, dates are 
the stubborn witnesses of truth. A chronological and compara- 
tive table is here subjoined :— 
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Some of the moral doctrines and 
sentential aphorisms of Py- 
THAGORAS, the Samian phi- 
losopher and moralist, who 
lived, according to the most 
orthodox computation, at least 
between 5 and 600 years before 
Christ: but, according to 
many Heathen authors, he was 
in existence many hundred 
years before the time assigned. 


Virtue is divided into two 
branches, private and public; 
private virtue respects educa- 
tion, silence, sobriety, fortitude, 
prudence, and abstinence. 

The powers of the mind are 
reason and passion, and wher 
the latter is under the govern- 
ment of the former, virtue is the 
result, he 

Let young people be con- 
ducted into the best course of 
life, and habit will soon render 
it the most delightful. 

Young people should be early 
inured to subjection, that they 
may ever afterwards find it easy 
to submit to the authority of 
reason. 

A wise man will prepare him- 
self for every thing which is not 
in his own power. 

Do what you judge to be 
right, whatever others may 
think of you; if you despise 
their praise, despise also their 
censure. 

Silence is better than idle, 
useless words. 

Sobriety is the strength of the 
soul, for it preserves reason 
unclouded by passion. 

It is inconsistent with forti- 
tude to relinquish the station 
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Some of the moral doctrines 
aud sentential aphorisms of 
SocraTes, the Athenian phi- 
losopher and moralist, who 
flourished about 400 years 
before the Christian era; 
whose life was a model of ex- 
treme goodness and unsullied 
virtue; greatly respected by 
many during life, and honour- 
ed by all after death. Reck- 
oned the greatest of all Hea- 
then philosophers. 





Be wise and beneficial, be- 
cause what wants reason wants 
respect. 

To be employed is good and 

beneficial, to be idle evil and 
hurtful. 
* They that do good are em- 
ployed; they that spend their 
time in vain and senseless re- 
creations, are idle. 

To do good and to follow 
virtue is the best course of life. 
. They are the best and most 
useful men, and most pleasin 
to the Almighty, who follow 
any art or calling; they who 
follow none are useless to the 
public and despised by God. 

A just man and a happy man 
are one. 

They who divide honesty and 
pro‘it have done an unjust act; 
for they are truly wicked who 
forsake justice for worldly pro- 
fit. 

Happiness consists in learn- 
ing and virtue, not in the frail 
gifts of fortune. 

Virtue is the beauty, vice the 
deformity of the soul. 

In the life of man, as in an 
image, every part ought to be 
beautiful. 

They live without perturba- 
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A collection of some of the moral 
axioms and virtuous precepts 
of the seven Sophists, com- 
monly known by the name of 
“ The Seven Wise Men of 
Greece’—THALES, SOLON, 
Pirtacus, Cairo, Bras, 
CreoBULUS, and PERIAN- 
DER—wha all flourished about 
500 years before the birth of 
Christ. 





Follow the laws and ordi- 
nances of God. 

Obey the laws 
country. 

Worship piously the gods. 

Reverence and honour thy 
parents, to whom are due many 
obligations. 

For the sake of justice, suffer 
any privations, and think no 
sacrifice too great. 

What you learn endeavour 
to understand ; what you hear 
endeavour to know. 

In all thy knowledge, above 
all things endeavour to know 
thyself. 

When thou art a guest ac- 
knowledge it by kindness and 
courtesy. 

Respect hospitality, and es- 
teem them that exercise it to- 
wards thee. 

Relieve thy friends when in 
trouble. 

Govern thy anger, and let 
not rage get the better of thy 
reason. 

In thy worldly affairs exer- 
cise prudence, so shalt thou 
be esteemed by the wise, and 
by the neighbours. 

Do not accustom the tongue 
to swearing or profane dis- 
course. 

Love friendship; a true 


of your 


Some of the moral and virtuous 
precepts taught by Jzsus 
Curist to the Jews, and 
which, though in many in- 
stances are good and amiable, 
yet do not merit the appella- 
tion of divine, so presumptu- 
ously asserted by Christzaus, 
more than those of the other 
teachers of morality. 





Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve. 

Whosoever is angry with his 
brother without cause shall be 
in danger of the judgment; and 
whosoever shall say to his bro- 
ther ** Raca” shall be in danger 
of the council; but whosoever 
saith “‘ thou fool” shall be in 
danger of hell-fire. 

Therefore, if thou bring thy 
gift to the altar, and there re- 
member that thy brother hath, 
aught against thee, leave there 
thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way; first be reconciled to 
thy brother, and then come 
and offer thy gift. 

Give to him that asketh thee, . 
and from him that would borrow 
of thee turn thou not away. 

When thou doest alms let 
not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth. 

Judge not that ye be not 
judged ; for with what judgment 
ye judge ye shall be judged. 

First cast out the beam from 
thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote from thy brother’s eye. 

Therefore all things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to» 
them, 
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appointed by the suPREME 
Lorp, before we obtain his 
permission. 

No man ought to be esteemed 
free who has not the perfect 
command of himself. 

That which is good and be- 
coming is rather to be pursued 
than that which is pleasant. 

The desire of superfluity is 
foolish becanse it knows no li- 
mits. All animal pleasures 
should rather be postponed than 
enjoyed before their time, and 
should only be enjoyed accord- 
ing to nature and sobriety. 

Wisdom and virtue are our 
best guard and defence; every 
other guard is weak and unsta- 
ble. 

Much forethought is neces- 
sary for the maintenance of 
children. 

To serve passions is more 
grievous than to serve tyrants. 

In all thy words and_actions 
let the strictest and most right 
justice be uppermost and made 
apparent to all. 





Concerning public virtue, he 
says :— 

Propriety and seasonableness 
are the first things to be re- 
garded in our intercourse with 
the world. 

In all society a due respect 
must be had for subordination. 

Respect is due to a worthy 
stranger, sometimes even im 
preference to countrymen or 
relations. 

It is better that they who 
converse with you should respect 
you, than that they should fear 
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SOCRATES. 


—_-—- 


tion who are conscious of having 
committed no evil. 

Envy is the saw of the soul. 

The performance of justice 
and of all the other virtues is 
wisdom. 

A pious man is he who knows 
and does what is lawful towards 
the Gods: a just man is he who 
knows and practises what is just 
and honourable towards men. 

The greatest of all vices is in- 
gratitude: the greatest of obli- 
gations is that towards parents. 

A disobedient child will never 
receive the blessing of God. 

A siatne stands firm on its 
base: a virtuous man on his 
good resolutions. 

Abstain from sordid and un- 
just pleasures. 

Think not those faithful who 
praise all thy words and actions : 
but esteem those who correct 
thy faults. 

Good men must let the world 
see that their manners are more 
firm than to bear assaults. 

To the utmost of your ability 
relieve the necessities of your 
friend. 

They who violate friendship 
are wicked; though they may 
escape the punishment due to 
them by the world, yet they 
shall not escape the vengeance 
of God. 

The law is not made for the 
good, but only for evil-doers : 
good men’s law is in their own 
clear conscience. 

Thanksgiving is due to God, 
praise to good men. 

They who are undeservedl 
accused ought to be defended. 














































SEVEN WISE MEN. 





friend is a jewel of precious 
value. 

In thy studies, and in thy 
moral conduct, apply thyself 
with diligence. 

Pursue glory with avidity, 
but with justice. 

Emulate wisdom wheresoever 
itis met: the wise seeketh all 
occasions of improvement. 

Of all things which are good 
speak truly and well. 

Disparage none who prac- 
tice virtue, and who endeavour 
to lead a life of truth and 
justice. 

Let virtue be thy constant 
praise, both in the thought and 
in the performance. Admire 
it; love it ; reverence it. 

In all things let the strictest 
justice actuate thee; be just to 
all men, and justice will be 
done to thee. 

When thy friends are af- 
flicted be kind to them: in 
their misfortune and misery 
console and comfort them. 

If thy enemies do evil towards 
thee revenge speedily the in- 
juries which they have inflicted. 

Practise generosity, and let 
thy heart and purse be ever 
open to the poor and needy. 

Rigorously abstain from all 
evil courses ; loathe and detest 
them and ever exclaim against 
them. 

What is thine own keep 
scrupulously; justice to thy- 
self is demanded as well as to 
others. 

Let good words and honour- 
able discourse be ever upon thy 
lips. 

Hear all things; 


none are so 
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Every idle word that men 
shall speak, they shall give ac- 
count thereof in the day of 
judgment. 

Honour thy-father awd thy 
mother ; he that curseth father 
or mother let him die the*death. 

For out of the heart pro- 
ceed evil thoughts, murders, 
adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witnesses, blasphemies. 

If thy brother shall trespass 
against thee, go and tell him his 
fault between thee and him 
alone. 

Honour thy father and thy 
mother, and love thy neighbour’ 
as thyself. 

Render unto Cesar the thing 
which are Ceesar’s, and unto 
God the things which are God’s. 

I was hungered and ye gave 
me meat: I was thirsty and ye 
gave me drink ; [ was a stranger 
and yetook mein, Naked and 
ye clothed me; I was sick and 
ye visited me; I was in prison 
and ye came unto me. Give 
and it shall be given unto you 
good measure, pressed down 
and shaken together; for with 
the same measure that you mete 
with all it shall be measured to 
you again. 

For nothing is secret that 
shall not be made manifest; 
neither any thing hid that shall 
not be known and comeabroad. 

Beware of the leaven of the 
Pharisees which is hypocrisy. 

He that is faithful in that 
which is least is faithful also in 
much; and he that is unjust in 
the least is unjust also in much. 

He that is without sin let him 
cast the first stone. 
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you; forrespect produces admi- 
ration, but fear excites hatred, 

Between friends the utmost 
care should be taken to avoid 
contention, which can only be 
done by shunning as much as 
possible all occasions for strife, 
resentment, and exercising mu- 
tual forbearance. 

It is an evident proof of a 
good education, to be able to 
endure the want of it in others. 

Reproof and correction are 
useful and becoming from the 
elder to the younger, especially 
when accompanied on the part 
of the reprover with evident 
tokens of affection. 

Mutual confidence is never 
for a moment to be interrupted 
between friends, whether in 
jest or earnest ; for nothing can 
heal the wounds which are 
made by deceit. 

A friend must never be for- 
saken in adversity, nor for any 
infirmity in human nature, ex- 
cepting only invincible obsti- 
nacy and moral depravity. 

Before we abandon a friend 
we should endeavour by actions 
as well as words to reclaim 
him. 

True friendship is a kind of 
union which is immortal. 

The great design and object 
of all moral and virtuous pre- 
cepts is to lead men to the imi- 
tation of God. 

Since the Deity directs all 
things, every good thing is to 
be sought for from him alone ; 
and nothing is to be done 
whichis contrary to his pleasure. 

While we are performing di- 
vine rites piety should be al- 
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They who excel others in 
good qualities or virtue ought to 
be praised. 

Wisdom is the composure of 
the soul; and they are the 
wisest men who err against 
natare and reason the least. 

Be notover-forward in speech, 
for many times the tongue hath 
cut off the head. 

The best and most rational 
way of worshipping God is to 
do what he commands, to abhor 
vice and to follow the practice 
of virtue, 

Our prayers should be for 
blessings in general for God 
knows best what is good for 
us; our offerings proportioned 
to our abilities for he considers 
integrity not display. 

An honest death is far better 
than a dishonest life. 

Contentedness is like a short 
or pleasant way, it hath much 
delight, little toil. 

We ought not to seek plea- 
sure in others, but in ourselves, 
the body being predisposed ac- 
cording as it ought. 

There can be no better way 
to obtain glory than to endea- 
vour to be good as well as to 
seem such. 

Men must obey the laws of 
their country — wives their 
husbands. 

The reproof of a father is a 
kind remedy, it brings more 
ease than pain. 

He is the richest man who is 
contented with the least, for 
content is the riches of nature. 

It is arrogance to speak all 
and be unwilling to hear any 
thing. 
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foolish but may teach thee 
something. 

Husband thy time, for it is 
of more value to thee than 
wealth; the one may be ac- 
quired, the other never. 


Regard the future in thy ac- . 


tions, and let not present grati- 
fication alone be all thy care. 

Do no injury to any one: 
thou hast no right to injure any 
man as he has no right to injure 
thee. 

Have respect and kindness 
for servants and dependants, 
though inferior in rank they 
are thy fellow-creatures. 

Children should be instructed 
and brought up in the paths of 
virtue. 

What thou hast to spare be- 
stow upon others: they may 
want it more than thyself. 

Abhor deceit: fear it as you 
would an enemy, for it will 
destroy your serenity of mind, 
and bring you into danger. 

Speak well of every one; let 
no lies or calumny be uttered 
by your mouth. 

In all thy judgments let the 
strictest justice prevail : equity 
is the right of all. 

Whatsoever thou knowest to 
be right that do though thy 
conduct may meet with reproach 
and ridicule. 

Abstain from bloodshed, thou 
hast no right to spill the blood 
of another. 

Avoid envy, it is the canker 
of the soul. 

Never use calumny or detrac- 
tion. 

Be modest and calm in your 
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Whosoever committeth sin is 
the servant of sin. 

Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends. 

These things I command you 
that ye love one another. 





Precepts, some of which are 
manifestly immoral, and others 
of avery doubtful tendency ;— 
Think not that I am come to 

send peace on earth; I came 
not to send peace but a sword ; 
Jam come to set a man at va- 
riance against his father, and 
the daughter against her mother, 
and the daughter-in-law against 
her mother-in-law ; and a man’s 
foes shall be they of his own 
household. 

Agree with thine adversary 
quickly while thou art in the 
way with him, lest, at any time, 
the adversary. deliver thee to 
the judge, and thou be -cast 
into prison. 

Then charged he his disciples 
that they should tell no man 
that he was Jesus the Christ. 

He that hath no sword let 
him sell his garment and buy 
one. 

Bless them that curse you, 
and pray for them that despite- 
fully vse yous 

Love your enemies : do good 
to them that hate you. 

But he charged them that 
they should tell no man what 
was done. 

Take no thought for your life 
what ye shall eat; neither for 
the body what ye shall put on: 
consider the ravens for they 
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ways uppermost in the mind, 
and no earthly thing engage the 
attention. 


Oaths are in no case to be 


violated. 

Next to God the highest re- 
verence is due to parents and 
legislators : and the laws and 
customs of our country are to 


' be religiously observed. 





No precepts of immoral or 
wicked tendency handed down 
to us by this philosopher. 
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Wicked men cannot be 
friends either amongst them- 
selves or with the good. 

We esteem not him who is of 
the highest birth, but who is 
possessed of the most noble 
qualities. 

No immoral inculcations are 
observable in the writings of 
this moralist. 

Nor in those of the seven 
wise men. 


After carefully reading and diligently examining the above 
maxims, let any man, let any fair-judging Christian decide whe- 
ther or no the science of ethics is of comparatively modern date. 
Let him ask himself whether the virtuous precepts and moral 
axioms of these Heathen philosophers are not equally worthy of 
divine origin as the precepts of Christ. Let him ask himself whe- 
ther any of them are inferior, whether all of them are not equal, 
and whether some are not superior to those promulgated in the 
New Testament. To say that He must answer in favour of the 
Pagans would be begging the question of his judgment, and be 
considered unfair dealing towards a silent adversary ; but if he 
be a man of learning, of justice, and of truth, the great probabi- 
lity 
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deportment. 

What thou possesseth let it 
be with justice. 

Labour with equity, and do 
not that of which thou mayst 
repent. 

When having sinned be peni- 
tent, preserve amity and be 
grateful for kindnesses. 

Avoid hatred, malice, ca- 
lumny, and unjustice, observe 
concord, violate no secrecy, and 
pursue what is honourable. 

Condole with the unhappy. 

Wrong not the dead. 

Be in childhood modest ; in 
youth temperate; in manhood 
just,-and in old age prudent, 
and let thy death be calm and 
unruffled. 
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neither sow; neither reap, 
which neither have storehouse 
nor barn, and God _ feedeth 
them. 

If God so clothe the grass 
which is to day in the field, 
and to morrow is cast into the 
oven, how much more will he 
clothe you, O ye of little faith. 

I am come to send fire on 
the earth, and what will I, if it 
be already kindled. 

Sell that ye have, and give 
alms. 

Those mine enemies that 
would not I should reign over 
them, bring hither and slay 
them before me. 

If any man come to me and 
hate not his father and mother, 
and wife and children, and 
brethren and sisters; yea, and 
his own life, also, he cannot be 
my disciple. 


lity is, that he could so decide, at least tacitly, if not openly. A 
man who had never heard either of Paganism or Christianity, 
consequently having no previous bias to either, would be an im- 
partial umpire; and to which such a man would adjudge the 
palm of merit, taking all the moral and immoral precepts of Christ 
equally, into consideration, there can hardly remain a doubt. 

It plainly appears that morality is of so pure, so holy a nature, 
as to shine conspicuously with its own light, which has been visi- 
ble to all countries. and in all ages, and its practices universally 
followed without the intervention of a divine mission from God 


to make it apparent. 


Tam, &c. 


T. G. 
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ON THE NATURE OF OATHS. 





To the Editor of ‘ The Republican,” 


Sir, 
I nave been attentively reading your Address to the Legislature 
in your last Number, and its perusal suggests the following re- 
flections relative to oaths, and to the establishment of some means 
for ensuring true testimony. 

Oaths are evidently founded on the principle that men of bad 
dispositions, who are, nevertheless, imbued with sincere religious 
feelings, and a belief of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, will not stick at a common lie as being only a venial fault, 
but will dread the consequence of a solemn asseveration in the 
name of God, from it being declared a deadly sin. Now,I ob- 
ject to oaths—on this ground, that theirreal or pretended neces- 
sity, as a mode of eliciting truth, teaches men to undervalue 
truth when spoken in common; but still, as society is so full of 
faithless witnesses, and as the temptations to swear falsely are 
often so powerful, it seems reasonable to seek for a criterion of 
true testimony. . 

It was a principle laid down by Sir Samuel Romilly, and re- 
cognized as just by the best political lawyers, and the profoundest 

hilosophers of our times, that, though the love of truth be an 
internal principle, and is a powerful motive to veracity, yet wit- 
nesses cannot be expected to speak the truth, when they are 
operated on by more powerful motives to speak falsely. Now, 
surely, there are many cases in which the sum of the motives to 
veredicity are less than the sum of the motives to false swearing, | 
and as the balance of motives must ever regulate moral actions, 
so we may from hence derive a general expression for the chances 
of true testimony. They will vary directly as the degree of pre- 
ponderance of the inducements to true over the inducements to 
false affirmation. As the motives to false swearing were various, 
and as they were often indiscoverable from the frightful security 
which resides in the pernicious nature of secrecy, so legislators in 
the earliest ages endeavoured to set up, and establish as a prin- 
ciple of action, a sort of posthumous tribunal of divine police, 
whose judge could not be deceived, being the omnipresent and 
instantaneous inspector of the human heart; and thus they 
guarded against deceptions on earth, which no earthly police 
could always detect, by making the successful deceiver of mortals 
dread an immortal avenger of deception. Hence oaths, affidavits, 
and swearing of every kind, in every age, and in every country. 
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Now, I saw at once the folly and inconsistency of Mr. Taylor's 
proposition, to be allowed to swear by the works of Nature, and 
it consists in this, that the works of Nature, considered merely as 
such, involve no belief nor lead to any belief in the mind of a 
Deist, in a posthumous, undeceivable tribunal, whereby truth and 
falsehood will be tried—and therefore the simple assertion of a 
Deist or Atheist must have as much validity as his oath by the 
works of Nature, or any thing else. Mr. Taylor’s mode of pro- 
ceeding, in many cases, seems more like the coquetry of Infideli- 
ty than the open, consistent conduct of what you seem to think 
him, an Atheist. I am less surprized at his attempt to draw down 
the notice of the House on the prevailing progress of Deism, than 
I am at the paucity of observations on the part of the learned 
lawyers in the House on the subject of testimony, and the founda- 
tions of legal jurisprudence, which the debate seemed calculated 
to elicit. That some young Members should feel, and some old 
ones affect alarm, at the progress which Infidelity is making, is 
no matter of wonder; it is the case in all countries where freedom 
of conscience in matters of religion is partially allowed and mise- 
rably misunderstood. Protestantism is the dawn of Atheism; it 
is the first effect which is manifested of that progressive action in 
the human mind of which free enquiry is the spring, and a disbe- 
lief in God the upshot. A metaphysical philosopher of real depth 
can see the evidence for a final cause of all phenomena—but the 
bulk of enquirers after truth being superficial, make, the moment 
they begin to enquire, a regular progress towards Atheism, the 
interstitial spaces and progressive degrees between which and the 
earliest dawn of enquiry, being stained by the blood of those who 
have been by turns the martyrs of each other’s mutual absurdities. 
The consummate wisdom of Catholic polity recognizes no such 
principle as the right of private judgment in matters of religion. 
And | think it nearly demonstrable, that all States had better be 
decidedly Catholic or decidedly Atheistical, where contentment 
and brotherly love among the people is the real object of their 
legislators. If Mr. Taylor really desires to obtain for himself and 
his sectarian followers, the wise-acres of Lothbury Chapel, an 
exemption from the fermality of an oath, I have no doubt he may 
obtain it by perseverance. The Quakers obtained it after a cen- 
tury of persecution, borne with unshaken firmness tempered with 
humility. The law has granted to them what seems a very unjust 
and dangerous privilege, one which while it deprives them of 
seeking legal redress under heavy grievances, disqualifies them 
for giving testimony in cases of murder and otber capital offences 
which actually require an oath, and wherein the affirmation allow- 
ed to Quakers in civil actions is unavailable as evidence. This is 
a‘crying shame, as privilege implies partiality, but their quietude 
and peaceable manners helped them to the victory; and the very 
Reverend Robert Taylor must employ the same means if he wish 
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to obtain the same ends. I can recommend him for the discus- 
sions of Lothbury Chapel to substitute silent meetings, and half 
the battle is won. From the nature of oaths, it is natural to pro- 
ceed to the nature of lies, which render oaths necessary. Lyiug 
has never been properly understood, nor its source really ever 
approfunded, or it must clearly have been perceived hat the 
root of the evil is the existence of secrecy. Children should be 
taught to abhor a secret as much as they are now taught to abhor 
a lie. But since imperfect moralists have confused themselves 
with proscribing the ramifications of falsehood without eradicating 
the germ, so the real stem which nourishes the evil remains—the 
perpetual and perennial bad tree, which brings forth the evil fruits 
of lying, cunning, and mendacity, in all its shapes, whenever its 
noxious branches are fanned by the germinating influence of 
temptation. In a future paper, I hope to be able to prove, that 
ina perfect state of society there could be no such a thing as ao 
SECRET. 
Your’s, &c. 
CAUSIDICUS. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “ THE REPUBLICAN,” 





SIR 
THe following excellent query, being from that collection of 
orthodoxy, the ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine,” may not be deemed 
unworthy of a corner in ‘“‘ The Republican.” 

X, Y., says ‘“‘ much has been lately said and written respecting | 
the Apocrypha, in the Old Testament; which induces to my mind | } 
the following question :—If the scriptures are written by the im- | | 
mediate wnspiration of the Supreme Being, ought they not to con. | 
tain such self evident proofs of this inspiration, as not to allow 
the admission of any doubt whatever, as to what is real and what , 
is merely Apocryphal? Has the book of Esther (for example) 
any better claim to divine inspiration than the book of Esdras ?” a 

s 
c 


A CONSTANT READER. 
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Tue loss of Richard Hassell has induced me to postpone the 
commencement of the newspaper for a year, as I cannot get into 
a convenient condition for itsmanagement by the first of January. 
New presses, new types, and a new room for the presses, are 
among the conditions of a new paper, and though I could prepare 
as to this point, I cannot, for the moment, fill up the hiatus which 
the death of Hassell has occasioned in my late arrangements. I 
have always a strong objection to be foiled in a project; but, 
here, at this time, and under present circurmstances, I think delay 
will be wisdom. In the interval, I purpose to make a complete 
Index to the fourteen volumes of ‘“* The Republican,” to complete 
a volume or volumes of ‘* The Moralist,” to finish the publication 
of the report of my ‘ Mock Trials,” and to write a history of the 
persecutions with which I have been associated, These are 
matters, the publication of which not being weekly or periodical, 
I can work at in town or country and shall thus be able to com- 
plete my promise of visiting many country friends, or country 
friends in general. These things can all be done within the next 
year, they are all necessary to be done, and I can only do them 
with the delay of the paper. Should circumstances arise to make 
it useful to continue “‘ The Republican,” or to write supplementary 
numbers, I can do it, as I shall hold myself ready to doit; but 
from all present appearances, I think that fourteen volumes should 
be the extent of the work. In its present state, it will sustain a 
high character, as a body of bold and free diseussion on all im- 
portant subjects. I know not how to add to it in that point of 
view, and the present number of volumes, with a good general 
index, will make it legible and a desirable work in future for all 
libraries. 

I have an encouragement for the delay of the newspaper, in 
the probability, that the stamp and advertisement duties will soon 
be considerably diminished. They are now injuriously high to 
all the parties interested, injurious even to the revenue. A two 
penny stamp for such papers as are sent through the post office 
as a price for sending them, or a light charge for postage and no 
stamp, with no advertisement duty, would greatly facilitate the 
commercial transactions of the country and be a source of profit 
to the revenue in another shape. 

The present session of parliament promises nothing interest- 
ing in the way of reformation. No question that is worth a 
mement’s thought is likely to be seriously agitated. The old 
standing bores of corn and Catholics seem likely to be the leading 
topics, and this will continue the case, until the state of the coun- 
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try sends into that parliament some honest, sensible and fearless 
man—a man who will truckle to none of their bad precedents, 
prejudices or etiquettes, who sees what the country really wants 
in the way of relief, and seeing will propose it. 

I deem it useful and necessary, that I should have a periodical 
publication at my command, and therefore hope not to be more 
than a year without it, for purposes stated; but as I can begin 
one ai a fortnight’s preparation, either with or without a 
stamp, I shall lie on my oars prepared to act as circumstances 
may require. 

o the steady subscribers to ‘‘The Republican” I return my 
thanks and remind them that their support has not been ‘useless. 
Much good has been done by “‘ The Republican ;” perhaps it will 
not be too much to say, that it has done more public good than 
any other periodical publication, or all others put together, from 
its peculiar and unique character; and, though the work is my 
own, | boast without a blush that it will stand a monument of 


good and good example to future ages. 
RICHARD CARLILE. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





THERE is a correspondent who signs his letters E. B. Singly, and 
who, under the pretence of friendship, very often sends an unpaid 
post letter. If he reads ‘‘ The Republican,” let him be informed, 
that his folly is confined to his own waste of time and paper, and 
his mischief to the trouble, which he gives to the people of the 
post-office, as they never require payment for an improper com- 
munication. The design of the fellow is, clearly, to put the indi- 
vidual to whom his letter is addressed to an expence for postage. 
The malignity of scoundrels of this class, though they lurk unde- 
tected and unpunished, is-defeated by the honourable manner in 
which the Post Office Establishment is conducted, and their own 


waste of time and paper is the only penalty on the occasion. 
R. C. 





Printed and Published by R. Carxice, 62, Fleet Street.—All Correspon- 
dences for “ The Republican,” to be left at the place of publication. 


































